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"Not until you have the courage to meet yourselves 
face to face; 

to take true account of what you find; 

to respect the sum of that account 
for itself and not for what it may bring you; 

deeply to believe that each of you 
is a holy vessel, unique and irreplaceable— 

only then 

will you have taken the first step 
along the path of wisdom.” 













Just what is the hidden power 
which activates our bodies ? 


We feel it moving our hands, 
sending our feet on countless errands, 
choosing our words, 

and flashing from our eyes swift messages 
of condemnation or of love. 


What is this inner self ? 


A NEW WORD 





THE SOUL WITHIN 

A NEW WORD 
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PART 
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r T , 0 STUDY ourselves and others is popular just now. Books 
on psychology are best-sellers. How to be happy though 
human. How to be an adult. How to be self-consistent. How to 
know yourself. Hinduism intrigues us. We peer into Yoga. 

The earnest young medical student, handling his delicate in¬ 
struments, eager to know all, wonders about the soul: Was 
Freud right when he said there is no soul? Why does no one 
draw for us a complete, comprehensible picture of the whole 
man? We are given just his dismembered parts, as it were. Here 
is the body which we are unhesitatingly ready to dissect in all 
its multiplicity, and about which the present century has learned 
more than ever was guessed before. There is the intellect 
(equally called the mind) which obviously resides in the brain 
but eludes our microscopes. There is the personality, which is 
the visible, varied manifestation of each man through his body, 
and which, owing to the law of permutations and combinations, 
is not reducible to types. And somewhere is the something 
which controls the central nervous system. This is seldom men¬ 
tioned and never analyzed. We students only know that when 
one seems about to reach it with a surgeon’s knife, it suddenly 
vanishes and the man becomes inanimate! What is this some¬ 
thing that is back of the central nervous system and controls it, 
thence motivating the whole muscular system ? The body, clear- 
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ly, is kept alive by the blood corpuscles, those busy centers of 
vital energy. But what sets the whole body to moving about? 
What causes the willful, restless action of the whole human be¬ 
ing at once? What is this invisible will, this self? 

This is the self which every child recognizes as dwelling 
within his body, watching through his eyes what goes on in 
the world about him and what he himself does with it. Not 
being analytical, a child is content to recognize himself within, 
and not to be troubled that his picture of that self is vague— 
"Just a kind of an oblong blur.” But when he grows up, if he 
proves to be analytically minded, he will become curious about 
the specific characteristics of this intimate self. Just what powers 
has it? Is it identical with his mind or separate? How much does 
it rule his body ? 

This dissatisfaction of these young searchers is justified. I 
sympathize deeply with them and through long, close observa¬ 
tion, I have found answers. I have become well acquainted with 
this illusive force. I can describe it, not by formulae but by di¬ 
rect statement of facts observed, as one may describe sights seen 
on a railway journey, or tell how he lives in his own home. If 
someone questions my accuracy, let him go on this same journey 
himself, or come and visit in my home. Once get the clue, the 
force becomes easy to recognize. 

I have found a new name for it. I agree with Freud that 
soul is not a word usable in science. I recognize that Jung, 
Frankel, Fromm and others are right in postulating the soul ; 
but they have not pushed their research far enough. Their 
description is not incisive and precise, and they do not yet see 
the chief obstacle to using soul as a scientific term. We need a 
name round which no emotional associations have gathered— 
a new word for a familiar thing. The logical word in science 
for this vital, animating force which controls the central ner¬ 
vous system is anim. 

Anim, the animating principle in man! Let us explore it. The 
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anim is a dash of vital energy lodged in each man’s cranium. 
Ages before men knew that they had blood corpuscles, they 
knew that each man had an anim: each was alive within. This 
vitalizing center is habitually evident to us in two ways. The 
first, known to us from our birth, shows it as our own simple 
self. The second, conceived later through thought, shows it as 
part of our whole complex personality. The Romans thought 
of it not in two ways but in three— animus, anima, and animum. 
Animating the mind, it was animus; animating feeling, it was 
anima; animating the body, it was animum. These separate 
uses were not kept very distinct, for they were not due to any 
philosophical or biological theory. They merely emerged in 
practice and were applied loosely, but they show how omni¬ 
present the anim seemed to the Romans. 

Naturally, most of the conspicuous parts of a man’s ana¬ 
tomy have two names, a colloquial or literary name and a 
scientific one. For instance, in ordinary talk and in popular 
books we call our thinking parts the brains. But in science we 
say the cerebrum and cerebellum. Our blood-pump is collo¬ 
quially the heart. But in science it is cor humanum. Our box 
holding our breathing apparatus is ordinarily the chest. But 
anatomically it is the thorax. Our vital force has for ages been 
familiarly called the soul. But in anatomy and psychology it has 
no name at all. 

Anim, then, is a name needed for a well-known but as yet 
unanalyzed human element, recognized universally through its 
influence. Many useful psychological tests today explore its va¬ 
rious forms of influence, though no one has noted their com¬ 
mon origin. Anim is a unifying name which signifies this vital, 
animating force in man when considered in conjunction with 
all his other elements. Anim is a working, scientific name for 
what has so long been known in daily talk as the soul. 

Soul to us is a word of such inner, vital, sacred significance 
that it cannot properly be tossed about in ordinary, unfeeling, 
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scientific use. It has a poetic, mysterious connotation, hallowed 
by time. It came into being in the far, dim past when men first 
became conscious that their bodies are temporal while they 
themselves are eternal. Down through the centuries, soul has 
retained this one and only meaning, a meaning dimly under¬ 
stood, awesome as all spiritual things were, sacred as all spir¬ 
itual things are. Men have preferred to have it so. Since they 
could not touch the soul and knew no way to understand it, 
they set it apart, inviolate. 

The English word soul seems to be from the Aryan root sol, 
which in all languages of Aryan stock means alone, the only 
one. Anim is akin to the French ame, le principe de la vie chez 
I’homme. Among religions, animism is a belief that every living 
thing has a soul, an anim. Anim, then, should be a good sub¬ 
stitute for soul. It is not, be it noted, a mere synonym. Its mean¬ 
ing is identical with soul. Soul means the animating principle 
in man, and anim means exactly that same thing, nothing less 
or more. The two words' usage differ only in their connotation. 
Soul is full of emotion. Anim is matter-of-fact. Soul breathes of 
poetry, sentiment, rapture, spirituality, immortality. Anim in¬ 
vites dispassionate appraisal, much as if the inquirer had no 
anim of his own. 

Today the adolescent science of psychology continues the 
old tradition. It sets the soul aside. It ignores it, looking the 
other way and probing deep into what can seem to be under¬ 
stood and measured. Its venerated leader has said, "There is no 
soul.” By this method of elimination, researchers have sought 
to separate the force which controls the nervous system from all 
other elements of behavior. But they have not succeeded. Out¬ 
side of orthodox psychology’s recognized field of observa¬ 
tion, still glows the soul, evident from its influence on all the 
other elements of behavior. Its presence is disclosed, as was the 
presence of the unseen planet Neptune, "by its disturbing in¬ 
fluence on all other planets.” In the results of most psychologi- 
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cal tests there is evident-influencing all results—the presence 
of emotion, consciousness, attention, discrimination, choice, and 
will. These six influences are the six aspects of the anim. 

If researchers, then, turned their eyes outside their chosen 
field, what would they see? What is the anim? 

It is like a precious gem. Say that you hold in your hand a 
shining crystal. On each facet it glows with a different color. 
But within, it is all one pure, white light. As you turn it, it ap¬ 
pears first crimson, then violet, blue, green, gold, scarlet. Such 
a jewel is the anim, a gleaming, changeful thing, full of warm 
light. You have watched all its six aspects of emotion, con¬ 
sciousness, attention, discrimination, choice, and will. Viewed 
as emotion, it stirs you like crimson. Seen as mere placid con¬ 
sciousness, it is like violet. Roused to attention, it is like clear, 
cool blue. Turned to active discrimination, it has the effect of 
blended green. Stiffened to choice, it becomes solid gold. Moved 
to will, it shouts like scarlet,_ 

This highly figurative (dithyramb seems scarcely the way to 
begin what purports to be'a responsible analysis of facts. But 
unless one acknowledges from the start, vividly and continually, 
the vibrating, vital nature of the anim with its swiftly changing 
aspects, unless, indeed, one is willing to lay off from one’s mind 
the conventional, scientific distrust of sentiment, certainly one 
cannot think accurately about human nature, which is saturated 
with sentiment. To let one’s awareness of the anim be reduced 
to the two dimensions of a flat piece of paper is to risk losing 
sight of it altogether, as in Flatland the Square lost sight of 
the Sphere. 

What is the anim like, factually? Speaking mechanically, 
the anim is like a self-charging battery which sets the whole 
works going; or, the anim is the man at the wheel. Speaking 
medically, the anim is the lifespark. At a birth the midwife 
harks for the first cry; it is a sure sign of life; it is an opening 
assurance that the anim is on the job. Its job is to animate the 
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body as a whole, and to take command of the central nervous 
system. In its first cry it asserts that power. 

Having this understanding of what it is like in relation to 
the body, we need next to investigate its inner nature. What are 
its characteristics? How can it have six aspects? 

The anim, being force, is an undivided whole, similar 
throughout. It functions in six different ways or aspects and 
each is familiar to psychology, but the Freudian code forbids 
their all being assigned to one source or origin. Actually, the 
anim is the source of all emotion. It keeps the human machine 
in motion by its excitements. In this way the anim is very like, 
indeed, to the man at the wheel. The anim in every man is the 
man himself. All else that we think of as the man is but the 
man’s nearest, inseparable possessions, his personal impedimen¬ 
ta. Without the conscious driver, the human machine cannot 
move. He holds the key to the situation. Now, to describe its 
six aspects more fully. 

CONSCIOUSNESS: It is the first that we notice in the babe. 
The anim is aware of itself, all the time, even in sleep. But its 
aspect of consciousness is its awareness of things not itself. 
Consciousness does not admit of description. It is too simple. 
And since everyone experiences it, it does not need description. 

ATTENTION: When consciousness is turned like a flashlight 
upon things outside and notices that they are there, that is 
attention. Attention is paid to information brought through the 
senses, and likewise to thoughts and feelings already within the 
cranium. To pay attention to all is impossible. Each person, 
therefore, attends to only a very small portion of his experi¬ 
ences. That phenomenon to which the anim pays no attention 
does not appear to it to exist, though the phenomenon may pro¬ 
foundly affect its body. 

EMOTION, like consciousness, admits of no description. We 
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all experience it. It is the very fabric itself of each individual 
anim. A sort of invisible, glowing fire, showing in attraction 
and repulsion. All the other aspects of the anim are necessarily 
various uses of emotion, since the anim is a force and force is 
indivisible. In very fact, the anim-force is all emotion. Each 
separate anim has its own special dynamic amount of force or 
strength of emotion. Consciousness is emotion passive. Atten¬ 
tion is emotion on the alert. Discrimination is emotion com¬ 
paring. Choice is emotion deciding. Will is emotion fully 
aroused, acting upon the brains or over the efferent nerves, to 
communicate with the outer world. 

Many are the names of emotions as seen from the outside in 
action expressing personality. To list them and classify them 
is a very entertaining and fascinating intellectual amusement. 
But it does not reveal anything new about their origin. They 
are all special expressions of attraction or repulsion, as roused 
by outer or intellectual conditions. The anim finds patterns for 
most of them stored in the cerebellum, filed there by ancestral 
experiences from time immemorial. Within the anim they are 
in essence all the same, differing only in cause and duration. 

DISCRIMINATION: The anim loves order, security, balance, 
contrast; variety, surprise, adventure; likeness, familiarity, 
novelty; beauty, harmony, truth; simplicity, unity, continuity. It 
loves achievement and fellowship. In fact, it loves experience. 
It is in love with existence. Anims will be forever coming into 
the world enamored of life. And they will always be trying to 
make the outer world conform to the soul’s nature. They come 
expecting everything to be like themselves, simple, unified and 
continuous. Anims are perpetually discriminating and apprais¬ 
ing, each in accordance with its own standards of desirability. 
These standards are lodged within itself, inherent in it, instinc¬ 
tive if you like. They are standards of quality. At two months’ 
old, one baby prefers green things above all others. One shrinks 
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from all strangers; another delights in all comers. The personal 
bases for discrimination are so various that there is no time to 
discuss them here. They comprise the special tastes and needs 
of each individual. The ultimate standard is always perfection. 

CHOICE: Through discrimination, each anim chooses for itself 
what appears to it to have fitness for its own tastes and needs. 

WILL: Will is choice going into action, most conspicuously 
over the efferent nerves. How much force is exerted depends on 
the dynamic of each individual anim. 

Such are the aspects of the anim—consciousness, attention, 
emotion, discrimination, choice, will. All anims alike have these 
aspects, but it must be specially observed that anims differ from 
one another greatly. Not in number or kinds of aspects but in 
intensity and nicety. Thus, they differ in vividness of conscious¬ 
ness, in kinds and duration of attention, as well as in strength of 
emotion, in delicacy of discrimination, in grounds and clarity of 
choice, and in promptness and duration of will, and always in 
tempo. Also observe that the anim remains, throughout its en¬ 
tire tenancy of the body, amusingly and most endearingly young 
and ingenuous; absurdly self-confident and ridiculously ready 
to believe whatever is told it—especially what it tells itself. 
Such is the nature of the imperishable anim. 

Any attempt, therefore, to understand men’s behavior must 
fail of completeness, unless one recognizes first, foremost and 
always, the presence of this willful, ingenuous, ever-restless 
element as a whole as a single force. Yet for sixty years, pro¬ 
fessional thinkers have indulged in positive denial of its exist¬ 
ence. Their denial has not obliterated it; it is as potent as ever. 

It is well known that sophisticated groups in all civilizations 
have doubted the existence of the soul. In our own culture 
widespread doubt of it emerged during the Age of Reason, in 
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the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Intellectual people got 
the notion that the reason is able to solve all problems. Truth 
should be discovered, they thought, by reasoning about it; 
words were competent. Towards the end of the period,, they 
finally concluded that the existence of the soul cannot be proved 
by reasoning. So the dictum went forth from several authorities 
that "there is no soul.” 

Simple people who do not bother with chopping logic and 
reducing all ideas to words continued to perceive the soul. In 
the world of the printed word, however, the soul finally be¬ 
came in academic and "brainy” circles practically taboo. From 
about 1895 to about 1939, no would-be intellectual person 
used the word, except poets and priests. So now it has to be 
introduced into scientific and high-brow society under another 
name— anim. 

We have considered its characteristics. Next, what are its 
activities? As I indicated to start with, the way of life of the 
anim cannot be effectively disclosed by mere words. The only 
way to begin really to understand it is to watch it in action, as 
one would learn about the habits and nature of a mole. The 
place to start is within one’s self. We are all experiencing at 
every moment the life of the anim. It is our own life. It is our 
own self. Having perceived it as one’s self, one can study its 
manifestations in the behavior of others. 

Let us consider first the familiar three of these four "dis¬ 
membered parts,” which the earnest young doctor finds so ill- 
explained; "body, intellect, personality, and something" illu¬ 
sive and unnamed. Let us try to discover their relation to that 
illusive something, well known but unfamiliar, now named 
anim. 

As regards man’s body, one can easily begin to learn some¬ 
thing about it by studying an elementary physiology. Further 
description here is unnecessary, except on one point, which we 
too seldom give thought to. The life of our body, its continu- 
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ous existence, is provided by life cells, myriads of them, which 
are somewhat analogous to amoebae. Pavlov perceived and em¬ 
phasized the fact that these cells act as though with conscious 
purpose. Each has indeed a purpose—to keep some bit of body 
tissue in repair. Each shows an ability to carry out that purpose 
under conditions which are never twice alike. Mostly they carry 
out their purpose. But when some fail, the man suffers. Com¬ 
plete failure kills the whole body. If, then, it is not the anim 
which gives life to the body, what is the duty of the anim to¬ 
ward the body? Does it do anything for the body? What is 
their relation ? 

It does much. It sets the whole body to moving about. Be¬ 
cause the anim controls the central nervous system which 
operates the voluntary muscles, the body cannot reach food for 
maintenance unless the anim issues orders for action. Likewise, 
by exercising the muscles for its own purposes, the anim stim¬ 
ulates blood circulation. Also, in subtler ways, less understood, 
it affects the health of the body. So, though the anim does not 
create the body s life, it is essential to keeping the body alive 
and well. 

The use of the body to the anim is more evident. Without 
the body the anim would clearly be entirely unaware of any 
existence but its own primal entity. This wondrous panoply, 
the earth, would be invisible, inaudible, odorless, intangible, 
tasteless, and imponderable. Without the incessant information 
which comes in through the senses, the life of the anim would 
be stagnant. The anim brings to its experiences with the body 
a high degree of capacity for love and repulsion. It takes from 
the brain a wide variety of patterns for differentiating these 
simple emotions into intricate, fine shades of feeling—affection, 
appreciation, enthusiasm, worship; scorn, disgust, hate; and 
their fellows in endless variation. Anims make more or less 
delicate discriminations among these offerings, and give quick 
response of choice. An anim reads its brain as a child reads a 
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book, and like a child, weaves its own thoughts and feelings 
out of what it reads. Most fateful of all for its own future and 
the body’s, it brings to bear on each new experience a will to 
act upon the outer world through the voluntary muscles. The 
body is of imperative use to the anim. 

Next comes the intellect, demonstrably resident in the cran¬ 
ium. Those eighteenth-century thinkers, untrammeled by con¬ 
cern for accuracy and mathematical method, exalted the intel¬ 
lect. To them there seemed no limit to the discovery of truth 
through thought and argument. The scientific approach to truth, 
however, has shown in the twentieth century how far they were 
mistaken. To the anim, not the intellect, is due the dignity of 
man. 

Approaching the idea of intellect more closely, we perceive 
that its meaning is loose and sprawling. If we consider first its 
meaning as "activity in the brains,” then we see it is not an 
elaborate, orderly organism like the whole body. Nor has it 
unity of any sort. It pours out formulae, observations, and 
patterns as a hatchery pours out fish. It does not choose or judge 
or determine; it has no will of its own and no purpose of its 
own. All such activities are of the anim. Intellect in the mean¬ 
ing of "brain content,” then, is merely a store of memories; it 
is indispensible to the anim but not animate. 

In a different meaning, that of "interplay of the anim 
with the products of cerebral outpourings,” intellect is a pro¬ 
cess (often called the mind) during which the anim evaluates 
as best it can some of the brains’ output, rearranges, chooses a 
mental conclusion, more or less intelligent according to that 
particular man’s stage of mental development. Take creative 
imagination, for instance. This begins with some special in¬ 
terest of the anim—say drama. For such an anim, dramatic 
memories are continually active in the cerebrum, mingling with 
one another according to patterns found there. When the anim 
appears in the decision area, agog to create a new dramatic de- 
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sign, these memories come trooping in. The anim works among 
them and a creation emerges. Of course, the intellect is of im¬ 
mense importance to the anim, not as a sentient companion but 
as a storehouse. In fact, anim is more basic than mind. Mind is 
a mere process—anim is a vital entity. One can live without a 
min d, but not without an anim. 

Next, consider the personality. Careful observation shows 
that personality is a complex, outward manifestation of charac¬ 
ter, emerging as a man from a bewildering interplay of body, 
brains, and anim. The word s implication in regard to any one 
man is never clear, for each personality is differently perceived 
and described by each different neighbor. Besides this uncer¬ 
tainty, the word has at least seven other dictionary meanings, 
none of them important to us now; and it has a very usual cur¬ 
rent meaning which is significant of the respect with which the 
anim is regarded by people in general. People often say, "His 
personality is magnetic.” Scrutinized carefully, this means that 
his anim exerts a strong influence over other anims. This is 
what the Hindus refer to in the word darshan. But in psychol¬ 
ogy, personality should be used only to mean that complex im¬ 
pression of character which is produced on other people by a 
man’s external appearance and behavior. This appearance and 
behavior are the result of a fortuitous congeries of traits. These 
traits are inherited from ancestors or developed after birth. 
Some are bodily traits; some are mental, some are spiritual 
(that is, of the anim). The anim, of course, plays a very large 
part: the anim gives shape to the personality. The complex 
impression thus produced is differently interpreted by each 
observer. 

We most usually think of a man as a personality expressing 
itself through a body. We should think of him as a soul ex¬ 
pressing itself through a personality. That soul is not just a 
vague center of aspiration, but is a familiar, eager everyday 
anim, the source of all our plans and the director of all our 
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activities. That wonderful center of aspiration which we think 
of as the soul shows but one mood of the always emotional 
anim—a mood which we rightly revere deeply but cannot live 
in continuously. 

Some day, as you are sitting idle in a railroad waiting room, 
try this way of looking at your fellow travelers. See that rest¬ 
less stream of human beings, not as a pathetic crowd of baffled 
personalities, but each as a hastening, eager anim, intent upon 
some one of life’s innumerable adventures, bending its atten¬ 
tion and all other faculties toward using the talents of its body 
and brain for bringing about some outer-world result, great or 
small, universal or intimate, but intensely of prime importance 
to that anim. This will give you a flash of insight into what is 
meant by the inherent dignity of every human being. 

Turn now to the anim as a whole and its life history. 

When it first arrives in the world, it has for a while, of 
course, no thoughts—only emotion. Communication with the 
brain has not yet developed and the senses are still in prepara¬ 
tion. (At the other end of life, this situation is often repeated 
in reverse.) 

Follow this freshly arrived anim step by step. At the begin¬ 
ning it has only emotional awareness of its own sole, simple 
self. With the first sense-image that reaches it, there emerges 
consciousness of something besides itself, and a responding 
emotion of pleasure or repulsion. Within a few short weeks, the 
senses have established smooth communications between it and 
the strange outer world. The anim becomes accustomed to pay¬ 
ing attention. The resultant, remembered images of things 
touched, tasted, weighed, seen, and heard have become simple 
thoughts, each one associated with an emotion of like or dis¬ 
like. Upon this mental material the anim exercises discrimina¬ 
tion, makes choices, and because of them seeks to enforce its 
will upon the outer world. The effort may succeed or it may 
fail. But whether success or failure, there will have been the 
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adventure. And often failure is as much a triumph as success 
would have been. 

All later thought and emotion unfold according to this pat¬ 
tern. The results become too complex to guess at. After a few 
months, the fresh sense-images, which lodged in the cerebrum 
at the same time that they reached the anim directly, encounter 
inherited patterns of thought which were there before birth. 
These memories, lodged in our brains before birth—these an¬ 
cestral memories—are not memories of facts or things or ex¬ 
periences; they are conclusions from experience, which serve 
the anim as patterns of ways to think and feel—instincts, if 
you like. The sense images tend to be arranged according to 
these inherited patterns which are different in different brains. 
By some inscrutable process, the anim becomes aware of these 
patterns and quickly learns to use them in broader discrimina¬ 
tions and wider choices, resulting in more varied action of the 
will. During the months before the child learns to talk, fresh 
patterns coming currently from the outer world accumulate but 
slowly. After that, indoctrination goes on apace. 

Where in the cranium these liaisons between anim and brain 
content take place has not yet been discovered. But wherever 
these blendings do occur may well be called the decision area, 
because there all reasoning takes place, and all conscious think- 
ing goes on. In its penumbra brood the subconscious processes; 
and this is the field of all "complexes,” "conflicts,” and "frus¬ 
trations,” appraisals and appreciations. 

The receptacle in which are both the anim and all these 
memories is, of course, the cranium—that bony box which con¬ 
tains, quite visibly and tangibly, two large brains of compara¬ 
tively recent origin, and three or four (authorities differ) small 
ancient brains; also speech organs, sense organs, and a part of 
our digestive apparatus. Somewhere concealed within these 
crowded factors are countless invisible and intangible mem¬ 
ories, ancient, modern, and immediate, all recordings of past 
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experience. Moving among these memories, equally invisible 
and intangible, lives and works and grows the anim. They are 
its only means of contact with the outer world on which it de¬ 
pends for experience, excitement, entertainment, and enlarge¬ 
ment. 

The anim lives so continually with these memories that it 
comes to identify them as part of itself. All its waking hours 
and many while it sleeps are passed in their company. It in¬ 
cludes in its idea of itself, its whole personality. To dissociate 
the living consciousness of the anim from the mere thought- 
images of its existence is a feat of discrimination which few 
anims attempt. 

The anim obviously does not originate material for thought.. 
It exercises discrimination among memories and thus produces 
original” thoughts. It arranges and rearranges; it sorts and 
appraises such sense messages as attract its attention. It com¬ 
pares the results with memories summoned from the brains. I 
have racial memories; these are the emotion patterns stored in 
the cerebellum. I have ancestral memories lodged in the brain 
before birth. I have personal memories collected from my own 
experience. And I have instant memories—the sense impressions 
which are forming at this instant while I am talking to you. 
We all prompt our emotions and establish our opinions in ac¬ 
cordance with brain patterns—maxims, adages, proverbs, bits 
of advice, phrases of prejudice, and what-have-you—invented 
by intellect and regulated by association of ideas, such as analo¬ 
gies, resemblances, and juxtapositions. 

This relation of the anim to the brain is so difficult to con¬ 
ceive that its relation to the senses and the motor nerves seems 
comparatively simple—very much like the familiar relation of 
master and servant. But actually none of the processes of think¬ 
ing and feeling are easy to conceive. They have no counterpart 
in the visible world. Imagine! Here is the cerebrum filled with 
information through the senses and with patterns of ways to 
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think drawn from inheritance and from one’s own ratiocina¬ 
tions. Here too is the cerebellum filled with patterns of ways to 
feel drawn mostly from faraway ancestors. Here also is the 
vermis receiving sensory messages continually and lying close to 
the inner ends of the outgoing nerves which carry commands 
to the body. Somewhere, all-pervasive, is the anim, not only re¬ 
ceiving these same sensory messages but largely controlling the 
central nervous system which moves the body’s muscles. Simul¬ 
taneously (likewise in complete secrecy) the anim is drawing 
patterns of thinking and feeling from the adjacent brains, and 
using these patterns to make complicated plans for outer action; 
then appraising the value of its plans and finally launching 
commands for action. One set of commands is hurrying out 
while scheming for another goes on apace. How conceive such 
activity! How describe all this exciting spiritual life of man? 
A space less than a hand’s breadth around, in which is enacted 
all glory, all sorrow and despair, all exultation—the splendid 
pageant of earthly life. 

By what means does this anim function? How does it ac¬ 
complish all this? The simple answer is: it operates as any 
other force does—by direct impact, as electricity lights a light. 
Further explanation the anim cannot give. 

Here is complexity enough, surely, to make one pause and 
take heed before passing judgment on any fellow man, or even 
assuming to understand and describe his character. Here is com¬ 
plexity enough to baffle one’s imagination and give one intel¬ 
lectual humility. A psychologist who frankly accepts the anim 
will not doubt whether man has a soul. He will know man has 
a body, a mind, a personality, and what-not; but not a soul. 
Man does not have a soul: he is a soul. The rest of him is mere¬ 
ly his nearest personal property. That is the relation of all man’s 
other elements to the anim. 

That the word anim is needed is everywhere obvious. For 
instance, a noted psychosomatist, in talking to his patients, says, 
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1. "You can learn to like work.” 2. "You can learn to like 
people.” 3. "You can learn to be satisfied.” 4. "You can learn 
to accept adversity.” In making these assertions, he assumes that 
(1) the patient has conciousness, emotion, power of attention, 
and will power; (2) he has these four powers and also discrim¬ 
ination; (3) he also has the power of choice; and (4) he can 
use these powers under the most difficult conditions. In short, 
the doctor relies on the six aspects of the anim to pull the pa¬ 
tient out of self-pity. 

It would be misleading to his patient for the doctor to say, 
"Your soul can do these things for you.” Such wording implies 
that you have a soul at your side which is separate from you 
and can do for you what you cannot do for yourself. This is 
erroneous. The soul is the you. So the doctor very rightly calls 
this potent force you. The patient spontaneously feels within 
himself the force which possesses these powers; it is himself, 
the doctor’s you. It is not a separate faculty at work, nor six 
separate faculties; it is just one indivisible me, I myself. 

Obviously an idea which is merely you in one vocabulary, 
me in another, and he in a third, is not accurately expressive. 
In talking with his patients the doctor needs only you. But 
in talking about his cases to other doctors, nurses, or social 
workers, he needs a more exact word than he or she or they. 
It clarifies discussions. It reduces to simplicity and lucidity our 
jumbled, inconsistent conceptions of the motivating self. By 
accepting the basic fact of unity, not diversity, in this pheno¬ 
menon, we are put on the right track in our search for expla¬ 
nation of behavior. Consequently, we stop barking up so many 
wrong trees. 

A second argument for adopting the word, and the meaning 
behind it, is that we thereby not only increase the clarity and 
accuracy of all our psychological discussions, but we double the 
clarity and accuracy of all our studies in behavior. We get two 
well-defined elements of personality instead of only one. We 
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INTERLUDE 

Present-day psychology, incomparably valuable as it is, 
nevertheless creates much confusion because it treats as funda¬ 
mental sundry phenomena which are not basic. It treats the 
mind as basic. No ultimate mental security, no spiritual stabil¬ 
ity, can be reached by such an assumption. The human mind 
is not and can never be secure or stable. Consequently, the gen¬ 
eral effect of such a view is negative and scornful. To it human 
nature is a poor thing. 

This opinion arises because the human material with which 
psychology habitually deals is not basic. Our one basic human 
element is the anim. Current psychology fails to concern itself 
with that. What absorbs its attention is the point of conjunction 
of the anim with brain-content plus body-traits, that is, the 
personality. All those human activities, interesting and impor¬ 
tant as they are, really rate as secondary and are intrinsically 
fleeting. The basic element in us is the eternal one—the soul, 
anim, spirit. This is inseparable from our very existence. Our 
soul is in accord with the universe, and, being so, is positive, 
lasting: always wholesome and sound. 

The lively human melange which is a personality is acci¬ 
dental. It is temporary, contradictory, and hence often un¬ 
wholesome. Moreover, making it all the less reliable, its every 
experience gets mixed up with words. Words, even at their 
best, are inaccurate and apt to be misleading. Only the anim’s 
direct contacts with reality are reliable and permanent. 

The anim, being a bit of vital force, is imperishable, un¬ 
changeable in essence, and always in harmony with natural law. 
It lives in direct contact with other forces of nature and with 
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other anims. We are not likely to be conscious of this: it comes 
as natural to us as living; it has always been so since we were 
born to consciousness. All this is independent of body and 
brains. 

This distinction between the living soul and the swarming 
subsidiary material in the personality must be clearly realized 
if we seek to bring order into our actions and integration into 
our personalities. Every child should, from the time he begins 
to understand speech, be accustomed to know himself as sep¬ 
arate from his mind and his body. Separateness of himself from 
his body is a natural conception of every child. But to perceive 
that memories and moods are not a part of himself but merely a 
part of his experience is very difficult, unless he has been 
accustomed to it from babyhood. 

He should learn to regard all crises of conduct as problems 
to be solved, not inherent sins to be wrestled with. And all 
confusions of thought and contradictions of feeling, he should 
in the same way understand as phenomena separate from his 
spirit, and capable of being regarded dispassionately, apprais¬ 
ingly—good-naturedly. The anim itself is naturally happy, gen¬ 
erous, confident, and loving. What brings suspicion, cruelty, 
fear or hate is not native to the anim but is caused by its con¬ 
fusion among conflicting thoughts. The mind has proved unable 
to cope with intricate questions of cause and effect. When this 
confusion becomes too painful, the growing soul should with¬ 
draw from the tumultuous decision-area into itself, and there 
reestablish its direct contact with ultimate reality. Each of us 
would like to find this inner shrine, inviolate and secure. And 
we should like to have a sure means of reaching it when we are 
hard pressed. In that inner shrine we enter into the eternal— 
into a center of calm within the world of circumstance. In early 
childhood our souls are easily in direct relation to the universal 
real. And as we grow up, we should be encouraged to resort 
to it familiarly. 
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Hinduism offers this experience in acceptance of days ban 
and of Yogi practice. Conservative Quakerism gives it in Silent 
Worship. Protestantism and Judaism proffer it not at all, except 
in words addressed to the mind. We Americans as a whole are 
so preoccupied by proud trust in the ingenuities of the mind 
that we are not so easily aware of the spirit as are less sophis¬ 
ticated people. But childhood training could restore our souls 
to their natural security. Such a restoration is being urged on 
all sides now. Religion is surging up. 

The estimate of religion as an "escape from reality” is non¬ 
sense at bottom. It is talk in reverse. Of course, to cope with 
the outer world and use it to our growth’s best advantage, we 
must study it closely, living mostly in the decision-area, where 
memories and consciousness meet. We commonly call this "fac¬ 
ing reality.” But reality is a two-way, ambiguous word. It does 
apply to the outer, temporal world and its facts. But in its 
obverse meaning, it indicates the ultimate, the eternal. When 
we have lost touch with ultimate reality, we become shaken 
and unhappy; our relations with our fellows become suspicious, 
jealous, uncertain. We do not see what we can love. We see 
only paradoxical personalities, too contradictory to love whole¬ 
heartedly. Yet to love wholeheartedly is essential to our soul’s 
health. 

It is the anim at the living center of each personality that 
can be loved wholeheartedly. The complex personality which 
goes with it is entertaining and challenging. It pleases, it repels, 
or it intrigues us. But love—real love—passes only from anim 
to anim; they are brothers. A little love can go to each. But a 
great deal goes to an anim whose bases of discrimination are 
the same as our own. This discrimination is fundamental. It is 
not of the mind; it is of the soul. 
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A SOUL’S SAGA 


IN THE BEGINNING 

Now look within! 

What a miracle is man, indeed! 

How inscrutable, how appealing is each individual 
soul, from its very first arrival on this earth, when it 
appears, alone, from the unknown depths of creation! 

Hear the voice of a soul alone in the vasts of creation. 

This is the cry of a soul alone in the infinite vastness. 

This is the thought of a soul, wordless yet strong with emotion, 
Wordless yet clear and strong, alive in the depths of oblivion. 

BEFORE CONSCIOUSNESS THE SOUL STIRS: 

c 'Infinite beatitude of existence! 

It is, and there is none else besides. 

It fills all space and what it fills, it is. 

It is the One and yet the All in All. 

~"Ah, the happiness! the happiness of being, 

The divine, creative power of the All in One! 

The joy, the bliss of being.” 

Such is the song of the deathless soul, 

Free, unafraid, unchecked by reason or senses; 

Afloat in the stream of the Spirit; 

Before it sees light through the eyes of a finite body. 
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THE SOUL SINGS : 

“Life is happiness. How good is life, the mere living! 

How marvelous is beauty. Beauty is Harmony. Harmony is 
Order, 

Order is Truth; Truth is Order, Harmony, Beauty. 

How wondrous is creation. How perfect is happiness. 

. . . But contented happiness is not enough. 

Contentment grows monotonous. Longing comes for other joys. 

“To struggle, to achieve, to grow ... Ah, to grow! 

To grow, to add experience to experience, and so to grow ever. 
Ever more fine in spirit, ever more clear in perception. 

To discern the better, to choose the better, to seek the better; 
To grow, to struggle, and again to grow." 

THE SOUL LONGS: 

“Yet more—to share. To know the joy of companionship! 

To love and be loved; to share and to help; and together to 
struggle. 

Surely for such longing there is hope.” 

So broods the soul alone in the vasts of creation, 

Longing to use its power—to struggle, to love and be loved, 
and to grow. 

Then, on a day, it feels itself to be encased! 

Encased in a germ and enclosed in a body! New, unexplained, 
mysterious. 

What next? It waits with mounting impatience. 

Strange things are happening to that germ. It is growing... . 
Miraculously changing, becoming itself a body to hold the soul! 
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Then, on a day — 

The strong, determined impatience of the soul, 

The coming to perfection of the new body, 

The readiness of the enclosing body—all work together for 
change. 

The soul leaps exultant. Here at last is struggle, experience. 
There will be choice. 

Happy the soul, girding itself for experience, unknown, difficult. 
It flings a brave challenge, welcoming hardship, longing to 
grow; 

Keen to create, to find beauty, harmony, truth, order.... 

Eager, curious, innocent, loving, aspiring, longing to love and 
be loved, 

And to grow, the soul never tires of living. It is itself life. 

THE SOUL REJOICES: 

“Oh, wondrous creation. How perfect is happiness. 

How good is life. Endless. Deathless. 

Life does not die.” 

In its first estate as a human spirit, 

The soul, enclosed, knows nothing but itself. 

It is to itself all in all. 

Nothing to be aware of. 

It is its own universe. 

And as the universe is perfect, 

So the soul is to itself perfect. 

It extols itself. 

It trusts itself completely. 
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When through its new body 
The soul becomes dimly aware 
Of things other than itself around it, 

It begins to be conscious. 

It begins to pay attention to something beyond itself. 
Suddenly everything changes. 

The child is born. 

Out in the light of terrestrial day, hour by hour, the senses 
unfold. 

Through them comes startling news that arouses wonder — 
Strange wonder, strong curiosity, a longing to know. 

Objects nearby take on motion; then color, then sound, then 
smell and taste. 

They take on shape. 

Wonder becomes admiration ; then desire. 

Here is excitement. 

A change from familiar happiness: from settled, basic bliss: 
From mere cosmic joy in life, to living itself ! 

Here is stimulating variety, constant change. 

Some of these fascinating things seem desirable, some not. 

With its first voluntary motion, the soul seeks to grasp, to 
possess, 

A chosen good: with its new hand to make that good its own. 
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THE SOUL SINGS: 

"Wonderful, this marvelous body, ready to do my will. 
With it I can make choices. 

Now begins glorious struggle, 

With other bodies enclosing souls. 

Out there my eyes see, my ears hear, my hands touch 
Other bodies like my own, 

With other souls inside them. 

We love and are loved. 

Or we hate, 

We commune through emotions.” 

THE SOUL MUSES: 

"Here are companions and myriad happenings 
Like to my vague expectations. 

I can love. I can share joy in the skills of my body. I can help. 
I can fall to rise again. I can hope. I can achieve. I can endure. 
This is the glorious splendor of effort: Boundless opportunity! 

"Here in my secret, inner hideout am I, 

Aware, filled with desire, excitedly choosing. 

Then! Giving command for action! 

There they go, those commands—out into the open world 
Over my obedient, ready nerves.” 



_ 
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WHEN THREE YEARS OLD 


THE SOUL EXULTS: 

"This is me. This is me. I am I! 

Everything else is mine but not me. All mine. My folks, my 
friends, 

My playthings, everything in the house, everything that comes 
in at the door. All that goes by, past the gate. All mine! 

This skillfully intricate body is mine to do my will. And all the 
millions of little life cells that keep it alive. 

Close by me are my brains, my high-brain so wise, and my low- 
brain so warm hearted. 

They lie so close to me that I sometimes feel as if they are me. 

But they are not me. 

They are just cubby-holes, filled with clever pictures for me— 
for me alone. 

"With all this I have overflowing life. Happy, happy, happy. 

I stay hidden here, looking out through my wonderful eyes. 

I see numberless other human bodies, each with a ME inside. 

Through my eyes I cannot see these other MEs. But within my¬ 
self I feel them. Each has an outgoing glow of its own. We 
feel each other. Each of us feels the glow of other souls— 
not as a light but as a thrill, a vital vibration. 

We do not communicate. We commune.” 

THE SOUL OBSERVES: 

"Three years have passed since I came into possession. I bide 
here confidently, a busy planner, using, inside this hand’s 
breadth of my head, a natural radio on one side, a natural 
telephone on the other, and my natural dictaphone, phono¬ 
graph, amplifier, television, and multigraph—all just for 
me and all going at once!” 
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THE SOUL SINGS: 

"I rejoice. I exult. 

A wonderful world have I alighted upon! 

All day long I devise fresh notions and choose from among 
them whichever I most fancy, and promptly add these 
favored ones to my stores of good ideas. 

Or some puzzle comes in from the outer world. 

I find a solution that looks good to me. 

Impulsively I set hands and feet, eyes, ears, nose and tongue 
To putting my fine solution into practice. 

Sometimes triumph results; sometimes fracas! 

Sometimes defeat. 

But always the fight is fun.” 

THE SOUL DISCERNS: 

"Companionship with other souls is a chief delight. 

I can love many other things, 

But I can be loved only by other souls. 

To love and be loved, that comes first. 

But, so many things get in the way. One is my natural idea 
that I am perfect. I am amazed to find that each person has 
that same idea about himself! 

Such an idea is obviously absurd. He is not perfect. 

Our clash of claims makes itself felt. 

Rivalry appears. Jealousy is born.” 
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WHEN TWENTY YEARS OLD 

THE SOUL ADVENTURES: 

"I am caught up into living. I am absorbed in the myriad 
thoughts that troop continually from my busy brains. 

I am supersaturated in the passions that surge tumultuously 
from my store of ancestral memories. 

I am interpenetrated by countless images flowing without cease 
from the outer world. I am occupied from morning to 
night, expressing through my body my wishes and deter¬ 
minations. 

"My wishes are contradictory. 

Now I long for peace, for love, for security. 

Of a sudden I am determined to have power—to achieve. 

Then, utterly dissatisfied with halfway triumphs, 

I yearn for perfection. 

I worship the best; nothing less will content me. 

Then a sudden passion of jealousy seizes me. 

Anger rages; all my ideals disappear. 

"Or I expand with extravagant hope; 

Then plunge into deep despair. 

Suddenly soar up into gaiety and satisfaction. 

Often all this for no clear reason that I can discover. 
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"Or I engage in an enterprise, the fulfillment of a cherished 
dream. 

I throw my whole being into it. It will be wonderful. 

It is finished. 

My excitement subsides. My ardor ebbs. 

I look at my work coldly as if I were a stranger. 

It is not perfect as I meant it to be. 

It does not seem even wonderful. 

I sink into disillusion; I am sick with it. 

Unless someone is near to say a good word to me, my world 
goes blank. 

"It is always so, even in the littlest things. 

If my slightest act of courtesy 
Meets no kind response, 

My spirits flag. 

"But along comes a fresh interest and the world is bright again. 
I have forgotten the pain. 

The struggles, the rebuffs, the disheartenments, 

All are part of the glory. 

Surprise, contrast, 

Make balance. 

I plunge into new splendor every morning.” 

THE SOUL OBSERVES: 

"My two ruling moods, exaltation and depression, 

Do not alternate. Both exist in me always, 

Close together as the palm and the back of my hand. 

Or the two faces of a cloud, 

A heavy black cloud with a silver lining, 

Or a glorious rosy cloud with a dark undershadow. 

Now one face is visible, now the other; 

But both are there always.” 
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WHEN FIFTY YEARS OLD 


THE SOUL GLANCES BACK: 

"The outer world is no longer so full of unmanageable sur¬ 
prises. I have learned better what to expect. 

I can now give myself more steadily to fulfilling my purposes 
and dreams. There are deeper satisfactions. 

I have steadied into a fascinated absorption with the way of 
life which has worked out for me, and with the use to 
which I am putting my various faculties and traits. 

At times I feel I hate it all. But looking back, 

I can see how much solid satisfaction I always get from danger 
and struggle, as well as from comfort and success. 

Without uncertainty, living would be dull.” 

WHEN EIGHTY YEARS OLD 

THE SOUL LOOKS AROUND IT: 

"How can I praise enough the fidelity of the myriad separate 
life cells which incessantly do the work of my frail dwell¬ 
ing. They have done it faithfully for eighty years—an un¬ 
numbered succession of them, ever renewed. Primitive, in¬ 
cipient, they are not conscious entities. But how persistent¬ 
ly they work. Each life cell is a bit of vital activity; so am I. 
They do their work; I do mine. 

"How perpetually I have been occupied through the years with 
the needs, the ailments, and the motions of my body; and 
with all those exigent affairs for which I use it and it uses 
me.” 
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THE SOUL REALIZES: 

"Existence is an ever-recurring alternation of consciousness and 
oblivion. Scarcely a day passes that I do not go from con¬ 
sciousness to oblivion. True sleep, deep sleep, is oblivion. 

"And when the brain is stunned or when a pain becomes un¬ 
endurable, the soul goes into oblivion. All action else is 
within consciousness though not necessarily with it. Many 
natural and conditioned reflexes work without my atten¬ 
tion; the body takes over. That wonderful body—what a 
marvelous possession. How incredibly intricate, how ef¬ 
ficient.” 

THE SOUL PAUSES: 

"How many things I have learned in my exciting stay on this 
little planet. Many things I have learned only to find I was 
mistaken. But after much trial and error, I hold securely 
to certain ones—to many of them. 

"There is, personality: 

I did not choose my talents or skills, or any of my traits. 

They were here in my body when I took it over. 

My particular opportunity is to choose for each of my gifts 

A spiritual trend and a worth-while purpose. 

To keep them at work. That has been job enough for me. 

It makes for me an integrated personality.” 

THE SOUL MEDITATES: 

"Just what and how many are all these talents, skills, traits, and 
all the characteristics of any one personality, no one even 
can know. 

"They have come into the body, helter-skelter, from innumera¬ 
ble ancestors; and in accordance with the law of permuta¬ 
tions and combinations are completely unpredictable. 
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"Of course my personality is not myself . 

I, the soul in the personality, am myself. 

But other persons recognize as me only my personality. 

They do not separate my soul; it cannot be seen. 

To them I am just a visible person. 

To me they are just visible persons, too. 

Recognizing the real self which is the invisible soul is doubtful. 
We recognize it in general and in poetry and in religion. 

But in any individual case, we hesitate. 

We hesitate to claim acquaintance with what we cannot see. 

Yet if we did all acknowledge it, 

Those others would more easily understand me 
And I should more easily understand them." 

THE SOUL PAUSES AGAIN: 

"Clearly the vagaries, inconsistencies, and futilities of my out¬ 
ward actions—the contradictions of my personality as 
others see me—all are my errors of intellect or of passion, 
or of bodily ineptitude. 

I myself, the soul, am consistent. A soul is an entity; it has unity. 
It loves; that is its one power. But it loves diversely. 

Being a soul, I love contrast. I love variety of action. 

Yet I love order; it makes the outer world comprehensible and 
beautiful, 

Nor do I care to be evenly happy all the time. 

I long for experience; by it I grow." 

THE SOUL OBSERVES: 

"The intellectual brain and the passion brain give me unlimited 
variety. 

Much of the time they are useful. Much of the time they are 
misleading. 

They are filled with recordings innumerable, 

All the decisions I have ever made, 
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All the emotions I have ever had, 

Everything that has ever happened to me; 

Emotions and decisions, too, of my body s ancestors; 

Plus interlacings and interlockings of all these previous records. 

To compare and justly to appraise 

Such portions of these treasures as come to my notice 

Is difficult, often confusing. 

But whatever comes is a challenge. And I love challenges.” 

THE SOUL RUMINATES: 

"Truly, each man is a simple and consistent soul in a multiple 
personality. 

No matter with what ugly personality a soul may have got en¬ 
tangled, 

The soul itself remains always lovable and appealing. 

If human beings were all soul, they would be easy to under¬ 
stand. 

If there were no personalities, social existence would be dull 
indeed! 

Personality has no pattern. There is no such thing as a consis¬ 
tent man. 

All these traits of personality are like a wealth of unset jewels, 
Hid in a treasure chest—ready for the craftman’s hand. 

"The soul is the craftsman. 

To do a creditable and craftsmanlike job is a joy. 

To discover traits, to explore intellect, to get on terms with 
passions;— 

It is a slow process, an absorbing task. 

That, together with directing all my fascinating outer activities, 
Has kept me keenly busy; 

Scarcely a dull moment for eighty years!” 
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THE SOUL PONDERS: 

In those years I have done a deal of thinking, a deal of 
deciding. 

“The much time that I spend discriminating and choosing 
among my brain offerings, I have dubbed my 'decision- 
area.’ Here I am conscious. I pay attention. I differentiate. 
I choose. Here I am intelligent! 

“During my active years, how much I learned in that decision- 
area, about my own thoughts and passions, and the 
thoughts and passions of others. 

And during the inactive years since my body’s weakening has 
prevented my being so busy bringing wonders to pass in 
the outer world, how much I have learned about my own 
self, this soul. Indeed, most of what I know about this 
self I scarcely noticed while my body was so busy and I so 
busy overseeing it. 

"I have learned that 

To me as a soul, all is equally important and interesting. 

There is no mean or menial or trivial. 

Within the soul all opportunities are equally to be desired. 

In the face of the infinite, there is no large or small. 

To grow by experience is all in all. 

But in the finite, outer world, great and small weigh positively. 

Finite results are imperative. Time is of prime importance. 

In that outer world, there are so many interesting things to be 
done, 

So little time in which to do them between sun-up and sun-up! 

I am in a continual bustle of decision. What is most worth 
doing? 

Always that question is doublefaced like a coin. 

Its obverse is the eternal value to one’s self—the soul-value. 

Its reverse is the temporal value to companions and one’s self, 
on this globe. 
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What is the social value?—the help to our needs and hopes. 

The soul’s own ardor toward these dual ends is equally great 

Whether that soul animates a saint or a thief.” 

* * * * 

"Many curious, important details I have noted. 

“As a soul, I have a large degree of control over the various 
parts of my body—internal as well as external. My body 
is delicately responsive to my direction. To change its 
habits, I do not have to battle with it or keep a constant 
watch upon it. I simply point out a clear objective and 
leave the body to find out how to reach it. It may need fre¬ 
quent reminders. 

“There are limits to my control. I have not yet discovered what 
they are. 

“But certainly whether I am bold or timid in my treatment of 
that body, makes an enormous difference in its health and 
power. 

“One simple detail explained many puzzling situations, when I 
discovered that what I pay no attention to does not exist 
for me, though my body may be strongly affected by it 

“With whimsical pleasure I note how amusingly childish this 
soul is. 

“It always wants an explanation for what it notices, but then 
how easily satisfied it is with the first plausible explanation 
that comes along. 

“Each and every soul always believes whatever is told it, unless 
obviously contradicted by some previous belief. It has es¬ 
pecial credence for what it tells itself. In every way, deal¬ 
ing with its multifold problems, the soul tries ever to sim¬ 
plify situations so as to match its own simplicity. It prefers 
not to take into account all the component forces involved, 
but to reckon with only one. 
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"There are so many details. No wonder I grow bewildered and 
depressed sometimes! Life seems so hard. 

When my burden from the outer world 

Grows all too heavy and my strength seems about to give way, 

I can draw from without 

Abounding power which will flow in to reinforce me.” 

* * * * 

"Indeed, many things yet more subtle, I know about souls. 

Souls differ. Each is consistent within itself; 

But they differ one from another. 

They differ in intensity, and in delicacy of discrimination. 

They differ in power of attention and in persistence. 

And in other ways. 

"Of intensity, each soul has a certain degree, 

And it glows with that intensity all the time. 

It rebels as strongly against a pinprick 
As against a disappointment in love; 

Its protest is not for so long but is just as strong. 

Each soul has need for appreciation. 

This need springs from its being inevitably the center of its own 
universe 

And the most important thing in it. 

So all that happens to me as a soul is equally important and 
interesting. 

"This idea of its own importance is right. 

Every soul is of infinite import. 

Each needs recognition. 

This basic sense of importance is forever counterbalanced 
By an equally ever-present sense of inadequacy— 

Expectation of failure. 
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In the vast universe, how small is the soul! 

How insignificant! How weak, how alone. 

It craves reassurance. 

"And in the outer world, failure is so easy; success so dubious. 
The soul needs support. It needs friends. 

Every soul is a possible friend to every other soul. 

One personality charms one; others another. 

But two souls that belong together overtop personality. 

They join each other directly, soul to soul. 

Their attendant personalities are mere accompaniments.” 

* * * * 

"Many are the moods of souls. 

But underlying all, just to live is happiness. 

Life is happiness and happiness is life. 

To aspire, to struggle, to achieve, to grow, is life. 

This urge to grow, the soul shares with all living things, 
Indeed, with the whole creation. 

There are satisfactions deeper than mere conscious happiness. 
In the face of calamity the soul goes on valiantly. 

It knows the fierce, exultant joy of endurance. 

It knows it cannot die.” 

Such is the soul. 

Intangible, invisible, illusive, endlessly endearing, forever 
beloved, 

Powerful, determined, unafraid, 

The soul rules mankind. 

Yet it is to the last as in the beginning, young; 

Eager, ever aspiring, 

Filled with a longing to love and be loved, 

To be reassured, to be helped. 

Dependent on sympathy, yet ever in the last resort 
Self-complete. 
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"As the body less and less serves the soul, 

What the soul truly is appears more clearly. 

Often in age the body is so frail 
That the soul’s glow shines through, 

Sentiently. 

"The soul is sheer spirit, sheer beauty, sheer courage. 

The soul is all wonder, aspiration, love, worship, reverence. 

The soul never fears. 

Fear is of the body. 

Fear flows from tense muscles and agitated nerves 
Which stir up, in the brain, memories of pain. 

These excite the soul. 

The soul has learned to be cautious and apprehensive in the 
face of danger, 

Because its precious body is so destructible. 

The soul knows that it itself cannot perish. 

Nothing can destroy it. 

It is life and nothing can change it. 

I feel as young as ever. I am as young as ever. I am ageless. 

Only this body is old. 

"Beauty, truth, harmony, love— 

All precious things are as precious to me now as always. 

I wait quietly for the new beginning.” 

* * * * 

"How good is life the mere living. 

How wondrous is creation. How splendid, existence. 

Infinite beatitude 
of being. 

Beatitude holy, sacred and perfect!” 
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NEARING THE OPEN DOOR 


THE SOUL COMMUNES WITH ITSELF ALONE: 

"Existence for me here on this small planet 
begins to grow a bit monotonous. 

My body is unreliable. It is no longer faithful. 

These little workers which have served me so well seem bored 
with their job. 

Living here is growing monotonous. 

Ninety years ago, I came into this world, longing— 

Longing to struggle, to achieve, to grow, 

To add experience to experience, 

To grow ever more fine in spirit, ever more clear in perception; 
To discern the better, to choose the better, to seek the better; 
To grow, to struggle, and again to grow; 

To know the joy of companionship, 

To love and be loved; 

To share and to help. Together to struggle. 

Endless adventure! 

"All this I have had abundantly. 

But now with such a reluctant body, there is little chance for 
adventure— 

For fresh love and struggle: 

Few means by which to achieve. Small growth. Only love and 
longing. 

Few here whom I have loved. Fewer yet who love me. 

I withdraw into myself, 

Waiting in a gentle, mild acquiescence— 

Waiting for the new beginning. 
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